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Eagleson Co. 
Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


726 Market Street 
1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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LET US ALL work CERADES [NON] COUNCILS 

FOR THE Se 
LABEL AND ~ TO VOTE 


GET YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


HOME INDUSTRY FOR SAN FRANCISCO-1918 


The “Bis Four” 


OF CALIFORNIA 
ALL “BOOSTERS” 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY of printing Invitations, An- 
nouncements, Tickets, Fancy Programs and adver- 
tising matter for Receptions, Balls, Parties, Mas- 
querades. and other occasions and satisfaction is 
guaranteed — Original Ideas. 


LAPEL BUTTONS, BADGES, BANNERS 


Walter N. BRU NT Company 


880 MISSION STREET 


Kearny 1966 
Phones } Home J 1966 


Below 5th 
Near U. S. Mint and Emporium 
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How Much Money Do> 
You Save Each Year? 


Wouldn’t the amount | 
be greater if youhada | 
savings bank at home | 
to catch the spare 
money? And if the 
key were not too han- | 
dy as a temptation to 
open the bank fre- 
quently. 


Hale’s offer for 35c. each, some regular $1.00 
values in banks of strong oxidized steel. The 
key is kept at the store—and we’ll open the 
bank for you at any time. 


Start the New Year right by beginning to 
save. 


= This store is headquarters for Men’s fur- 
U n 10 n nishing goods bearing the UNION LABEL. 
— Shirts with the UNION LABEL. 


La b el Collars with the UNION LABEL. 
e Neckties with the UNION LABEL. 
Suspenders with the UNION LABEL. 


Goods 


HENS TURNING MNS 


S\S MARKET ST. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 5TH 
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COUNTY PROGRAM OF THE SOCIALISTS. 
By Carl D. Thompson. 

On the first of the month the Socialists as- 
sumed control of the county government of Mil- 
waukee County. 

Having charge.of all of the county offices, to- 
gether with a majority of the County Board, 
they are in complete control. The only limita- 
tion will be the State laws and constitutional 
provisions. It is understood, of course, that 
within these limitations there is a considerable 
latitude in which the Socialist reforms may be 
carried forward. The program has been pretty 
thoroughly outlined by Wilfred Zabel, the So- 
cialist District Attorney-elect. 

Among the measures proposed the following 
are some of the most important ones: 

1. Immediate action to be taken towards the 
unification of city and county governments. 

2. The calling of a grand jury to investigate 
alleged cases of graft in the county and city 
administrations. 

3. A law uniting the police department and 
the sheriff's office, with a single constabulary 
throughout the entire county. 

4. Joint county jail and police station in one 
building. 

5. A law making it a penal offense to use 
county stationery for political purposes, it being 
alleged that candidates for re-election use county 
stamps, paper and envelopes. 

6. Civil service for assistants in county offices. 

7. Reduction of the County Treasurer’s salary 
from $7000 to $5000 a year, the county board to 
legislate the number of assistants and their 
salaries. 

8. Establishment of a separate and distinct 
juvenile court. 

9. Out-door bodily exercise daily for county 
jail prisoners. 


10. Abolition of the system whereby the. 


Sheriff contracts with the county for furnishing 
board for county jail prisoners. 

11. The establishment of a public printery. 
This to be done in co-operation with the city. 

12. Abolition of fees in the Coroner’s office 
and the substitution of a salary therefor. 

13. Abolition of fees in connection with the 
Register of Deeds office. 

14. Changes in abandonment laws whereby 
convicted husbands may be made to work and 
their wages turned over to their families. 

With the city and county governments both in 
control of the Socialists, it is certain that both 
bodies will co-operate as far as State laws will 
permit in carrying out the general program of 
public ownership. Many of the measures will 
require State legislation, and to that end strong 
committees will be sent to the State Legislature 
this fall to secure the rights required by the 
city and county to carry forward the various 
Socialist reforms outlined by the administration. 

———_ &_____ 

“Men with fine gifts think it worth while to 
live to paint a few great pictures which will be 
looked at and admired for generations; or to 
write a few songs which shall sing themselves 
into the ears and hearts of men. But the woman 
who makes a sweet, beautiful home, filling it with 
love and prayer and purity, is doing something 
better than anything her hands could find to do 
beneath the skies.”—Dr. J. R. Miller, 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Gillett Rings False Once More 


The action of retiring Governor Gillett early 
in the week has aroused a feeling of disgust 
among thousands of the citizens of California. 
In securing resignations of office holders at 
the last minute in order that he might appoint 
their successors, he showed a smallness inex- 
plicable to any man or woman who would 
naturally think that the high position of chief 
executive of a State like this would leave a 
man broader for the experience. The reply, 
perhaps, that custom was followed is no ex- 
cuse. These are not days for blind adherence 
to precedent, especially when the rule estab- 
lished is founded on vicious principles. 

After the unsavory Santa Cruz convention 
a little over four years ago, at which James 
N. Gillett was nominated for Governor on the 
Republican ticket, there were some charges 
made about the way the gathering was ma- 
nipulated that were surprising. Subsequently 
the court records showed that the sum of 
$14,000 had been paid over by the political 
manipulator of the convention. 

Within a short time, Governor Gillett ap- 
pointed as Labor Commissioner John D. Mac- 
kenzie of San Jose. The gentleman is known 
to fame as “Johnny,” which means that he is 
one of the “boys.” What that means isn’t 
necessary to say. That Mr. Mackenzie was 
merely known as the political “boss” of Santa 
Clara County didn’t seem to bother the Gov- 
ernor, and that he had as little right to be 
Labor Commissioner as he had to be a pro- 
fessor of Greek in the State University also 
failed to attract the notice of the gentleman 
strong with appointive power. : 

At the time it was plainly stated that Mr. 
Mackenzie was selected because the word 
came down from the man behind. This state- 
ment was never denied. 

One would think, after all this, and the 
universal expressions of regret that Governor 
Gillett should assault a common citizenship, 
that he would at least have the decency to 
allow his successor in office to appoint the 
man he deemed best qualified to fill the place. 
But not so. Theodore F. Grant, Jr., of Moun- 
tain View, an orchardist, said to. be the selec- 
tion of Mr. Mackenzie, was juggled into office 
in the dying moments of the old administra- 
tion. 

Labor considers this an insult. It asked for 
either a man with intimate knowledge of what 
should be done, or one in sympathy with the 
efforts to protect life and surround the toilers 
with all the safeguards possible. Governor 
Gillett, and by no means for the first time 
during his administration, has shown himself 
to be a politician, and the people are always 
glad to see politicians retire into oblivion. 


No. 47 


“A LYING ADVERTISEMENT.” 
Reproduced from “Collier’s” of Dec. 31, 1910. . 
The case of Robert J. Collier vs. the Postum 

Cereal Company for libel was decided on Decem- 
ber 3d last. The jury found for the plaintiff and 
awarded Mr. Collier $50,000 damages—the heavi- 
est award ever given for libel in New York and, 
as far as we can learn, in the United States. 
The evidence proved not only that the Postum 
Company had libeled us, but that its advertising 
campaigns are built on fraud—false claims, false 
and dangerous insinuations, and purchased testi- 
monials. It proved that Grape-Nuts is a plain 
breakfast food without any medicinal effect, and 
that postum, “the food drink,” is only a very 
weak and harmless coffee substitute, containing 
no more nourishment to the cup than-a teaspoon- 
ful of skim milk. 
Still Faking. 

C. W. Post, who is virtually the. Postum Com- 
pany, knows how to advertise... That accounts for 
him. And no sooner was the case decided than 
he began to plaster the newspapers with half- 
page advertisements so worded that the careless 
reader would believe it was he, and not Mr. Col- 
lier who won the suit. Each of these advertise- 
ments takes passages from the testimony and 
garbles them into such form-as to make them 
support his claims. Above is the first of the 
series. It appeared all over the country on De- 
cember 6th. 

Room is lacking to criticise in full this ad- 
mirable piece of faking. One sentence will illus- 
trate the Post method—“We claimed and: proved . 
by other famous experts that undigested food 
was largely responsible for appendicitis.” Corol- 
lary:. Eat “Grape-Nuts, the predigested food.” 

Grape-Nuts is only nominally a predigested 
food. One process of its manufacture makes a 
little toward digestion, and another a little away 
from it. Grape-Nuts has no effect. whatever in 
preventing or curing appendicitis. If “undigested 
starchy food in the intestines” causes appendi-~ 
citis, as Post claims, then Grape-Nuts would be 
more dangerous than wheat bread, since a greater 
part of its starch is insoluble. All this is in line 
with the methods of the best modern fakers— 
get some scientific terminology and twist it to 
your purposes. 

Again: “We never claimed that when an opera- 
tion was required Grape-Nuts would prevent it.” 
The exact wording of a Post display advertise- 
ment published in many newspapers and 
magazines, is as follows: “No Appendicitis for 
Those Who Use Grape-Nuts, the Predigested 
Food. There’s a Reason.” And so forth and so 
on. In spite of libel judgments, Post intends, 
evidently, to reassert his murderous claim that a 
person with approaching appendicitis may ward 
off the attack by eating Grape-Nuts. If the 
trial proved anything, it proved that any food, 
especially solid food, eaten during an attack of 
appendicitis, is poison. 

In his first two paragraphs Post skates close 
to the original libel. The advertisement which 
cost him $50,000 asserted that “Collier’s” attacked 
him because he refused to advertise. Notice how 
he insinuates the same thing in his first: pa'rra- 
graph. His advertisements were thrown out of 
“Collier’s” in 1905 because he was claiming 
medicinal effects for Grape-Nuts. and Postum. 
Eighteen months later “Collier’s” attacked him 
because he advertised in the newspapers that 


me 
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Grape-Nuts would prevent and curé appendicitis 
—a deadly lie. And he followed that attack with 
an outrageous libel. That was the “disagree- 
ment.” =.= 

His next advertisement, printed in New York 


on December 7th, is headed: “What About Brain 


OF THE 
Food?” Again he fails to indicate who won the av 
elati that Grape-Nate is a “brain food” ‘his a Condition and Value 
is the method: “Expert testimony showed that of the Assets and Liabilities 


one-half of the mineral salts of Grape-Nuts is 

Phosphate of Potash. Phosphate of Potash is an OF 

important constituent of the brain. Therefore, . 

Grape-Nuts is a brain food.” Now, brown bread T  ) e e 

and Grape-Nuts are made of the same constitu- he Hibernia Savings 
d L S t 


ents—wheat, barley, salt, and flour. Grape-Nuts 
HIBERNIA BANK 


is ground brown bread, submitted to long baking 
(A CORPORATION) 


and drying. Nothing in this process changes the 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco) 


mineral salts. It follows that if Grape-Nuts is 
brain food, so is the cheaper brown bread. As 

DATED DECEMBER 31, 1910 
ASSETS 


a matter of fact, there is no “brain food” any 
more than there is a finger food, a toe food, or 
a hair food. 
1—Bonds of the United States ($9,610,000.00), of the State of California and 
Municipalities thereof ($2,715,937.50), the actual value of which is 
2—Cash in United States Gold and Silver Coin and Checks 
3—Miscellaneous Bonds, the actual value of which is 
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Still Lying. 

His third advertisement shows that “Collier’s” 
examination of the Postum employees at Battle 
Creek proved the “purity and cleanliness” of their 
manufacturing processes. “Collier’s’ never de- 
nied that. Post is too good a manufacturer to 
use any but the best modern methods. 

We examined the Post employees first to find 
the constituents of Postum, and, second, to learn 
just how Post fakes his testimonials. In both 
these objects we were only partially successful. 
Whenever our attorneys approached the question 


$14,541,303. 43 
1,716,630 .95 
6,522,208 . 85 


$22,780,143 .23 
They are: 
“San Francisco and North Pacific Railway Company 5 per cent Bonds” 


(476,000.00), “Southern Pacific Branch Railway Company of California 
6 per cent Bonds” ($291,000.00), “Western Pacific Railway Company 5 per 


of the proportion of bran in Postum, the em- 
Ployees fell back on the right to conceal a trade cent Bonds” ($250,000.00), “San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley Railway 
secret; and as for the testimonials, we never set Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($108,000.00), “Northern California Railway 
h d babl hall Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($83,000.06), ‘Northern Railway Company of 
eyes_on them, and probably never shall. pido eld 5 per cent Bonds” ($29,000.00), ote pie Oakland and San 
N : Mr. ? ; Jose Railway Company 5 per cent Bonds” 5,000.00), “Southern Pacific 
May we be specific about Mr. Post : He is Railway Company 6 per cent Bonds” ($1,000.00), “Market Street Cable 
Tyiag. Every paragraph in the advertisement Company @ ter cent ge ($858,000.00), “Market Street Railway Com- 
: : : pany first Consolidated ortgage 5 per cent Bonds” ($758,000.00), ‘Los 
printed above amounts—when taken in relation Angeles Pacific Railroad Company of California Refunding 5 per cent 
to its context—to a deliberate lie. He is a clever Bonds” ($400,000.00), “Los Angeles Railway Company of California 5 per 
pao Stats , ‘e eas cent Bends” ($334,000.00), “Powell Street Railway Company 6 per cent 
advertising man; he has “got away with pretty Bonds” ($185,000.00), “The Omnibus Cable Company 6 per cent Bonds” 
big things through his knack of tricking the 
public. He is spending tens of thousands just 
now to make the public believe that he is an 
injured man, grossly libeled, not a faker and 
slanderer brought to book. And, dangerously 
clever as he is, Post can hardly accomplish that. 
A pamphlet containing the history of the late 
libel suit, together with interesting passages from 
the testimony, and the truth about Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, will be mailed to any address on 
application to “Collier’s.” 
“There’s a Verdict.” 


ee 

A LONG WALK IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

The “sandwich man” employed by the Moving 
Picture Operators in front of the Hippodrome 
Theatre on Market street, opposite Seventh, 
‘which has been under boycott for some time, is 
of a mathematical turn of mind, and has care- 
fully figured that from September 12th until 
January 1st he has walked up and down in front 


($167,000.00), “Sutter Street Railway Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($150,- 
000.00), “Gough Street Railway Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($20,000.00), 
“Ferries and Cliff House Railway Company 6 per cent Bonds” ($6,000.00), 
“The Merchants’ Exchange 7 per cent Bonds” ($1,475,000.00), “San Fran- 
cisco Gas and Electric Company 4% per cent Bonds” ($463,000.00) “Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($100,000.00), 
“Spring Valley Water Company 4 per cent Bonds’ ($50,000.00): 


4—Promissory Notes and the debts thereby secured, the actual value of which 


The Condition of said Promissory Notes and debts is as follows: 
They are all existing Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are pay- 
able to it at its office, which is situated at the corner of Market, 
McAllister and Jones streets, in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, and the payment thereof is secured by First Mort- 
gages on Real Estate within this State. Said Promissory Notes are kept 
and held by said Corporation at its said office, which is its principal place 
of business, and said Notes and debts are there situated. 


The Condition of said Promissory Notes and debts is as follows: 
They are all existing Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are pay- 
able to it at its office, which is situated as aforesaid, and the payment 
thereof is secured by pledge and hypothecation of Bonds of Railroad and 
Quasi-Public Corporations and other securities. 


6—(a) Real Estate situated in the City and County of San Francisco ($301,- 


681.53), and in the Counties of Santa Clara ($18,275.98), Alameda ($2,818.39), 
in this State, the actual value of which is 
(b) The Land and Building in which said Corporation keeps its said office, 
the actual value of which is 

The Condition of said Real Estate is that it belongs to said Corpora- 
tion, and part of it is productive. 


Total Assets 


82,710,065. 


194,758. 


822,775. 
1,013,841. 


$57,021,583. 
of this place a distance of 1196 miles. The old 


man who has come to be a landmark on upper 
Market street says he will stay on the job till 
he goes the rest of the way around the world. 

The Hippodrome closed its doors on New 
Year’s eve, spreading a report that they had in- 
formation that an assault was to be made on 
‘them under the cover of the general tumult in 
the streets. This is a weak imitation of the 
methods used in Los Angeles, and only subjects 
them to the contempt of all unionists, who do 
not stoop to such petty things. 


LIABILITIES. 
1—Said Corporation Owes Deposits amounting to and the actual 
value of which is 
(Number of Depositors, 81,204—Average Amount of Deposits, 
$654.00.) 
2—Reserve Fund, Actual Value 


$53,124,280. 


3,897,302. 


Total Liabilities : $57,021,583. 
THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 


By JAMES R. KELLY, President. 
THE HIBERNIA BANINGS ie LOAN SOCIETY, 
y 


M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco—ss. 
JAMES R. KELLY and R. M. TOBIN, being each duly sworn, each for himself, says: 
That said JAMES R. KELLY is President, and that said R. M. TOBIN is Secretary of THE 
HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, the Corporation above mentioned, and that 


the foregoing statement is true. 
JAMES R. KELLY, President. 
R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of January, 1911. 
HAS. T. STANLEY, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, State of California. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1911, will draw interest from 
January 1, 1911. 


Customer; “By the way, is Dr. Pills as good 
@ physician as Dr. Cubebs?” Druggist: “Can't 
say; but Dr. Cubebs evidently doesn’t think so.” 
Gustomer: “But when he went on his vacation 
hé- turned his patients over to Dr, Pills.” Drug- 
gist: “Well; what further proof do you want?” 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
By W. D. Mahon. 

In my last letter, in “The Motorman and Con- 
ductor,” I called your attention to the progress 
being made in the different countries of Europe 
on the question of the old-age pension. 

We will now take a look at what is being done 
in Great Britain and her colonies. The old-age 
pension, after many years of debate, finally 
passed the House of Commons in 1908 by a vote 
of 417 in favor to only 29 opposed. This bill 
provides. for an old-age pension after seventy 
years of age, and a residence of at least twenty 
years in the United Kingdom. A person, to se- 
cure the old-age pension, must not have a means 
to exceed £31 and 10s. One is disqualified who 
has been in receipt of any poor relief, except in 
cases of medical assistance or relief of the de- 
pendent of persons in a lunatic asylum, infir- 
mary or a hospital; a person who has habitually 
failed to work; a person who has been condemned 
to be imprisoned without the option of a fine or 
suffered any greater punishment; or any person 
sixty years or upward who has been convicted 
under the Inebriates Act of 1898. If any person 
has directly or indirectly deprived himself of any 
income or property in order to secure a pension 
or to secure a higher rate, they are deprived of 
the same and subject to prosecution. 

Pensions are paid weekly in advance. The pen- 
sion is- inalienable and cannot be assigned by 
any agreement or taken in bankruptcy for the 
benefit of creditors. Disputed claims are settled 
by a local pension committee, and by pension 
officers, with the right of an appeal to the cen- 
tral pension authority. The pensions are paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and no 
contributions on the part of a pensioner are 
required. 

Thus, we see here a different idea from that 
outlined in the German and other European 
policies of insurance. 

The pensions are paid as follows: 

Where the yearly means of the pensioner do 
not exceed £21, the rate of pension will be 5s per 
week; those exceeding £21, but not exceeding £23 
12s and 6d., the pension is 4s. per week. Persons 
receiving not over £26 a year, the pension is 3s. 
per week. Where the means exceed £21 10s. a 
year, there is no pension allowed. It is esti- 
mated in 1909 that 572,000 persons in Great Brit- 
ain will be in receipt of state pensions and that 
it will cost £7,500,000 sterling. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in a speech on a second reading of the 
bill, disclosed the new economic and political 
doctrine which lies at the base of a national 
social policy: 

“As long as you have taxes upon commodities 
which are consumed practically by every family 
in the country, there is no such thing as a non- 
contributory scheme. If you tax tea and coffee 
and partly sugar, beer and tobacco, you hit every- 
body one way or another. Indeed, when a 
scheme is financed from public funds it is first 
as much a contributory scheme as one financed 
directly by means of contributions arranged on 
the German or any other basis. Again, a work- 
man who has contributed by his strength and 
skill to the increase of the national wealth has 
made his contribution to the fund from which 
his pension is to come when he is no longer 
able to work.” 

Australia. 

The states of Australasia have made the most 
interesting experiments of any. government in 
the world in the field of industrial insurance. 
New Zealand was the first state which secured 
for its citizens old-age pensions, thus leading the 


way in this reform as it has in many others. The 
old-age pension proposition in New Zealand dif- 
fers from the German system in a very import- 
ant particular they do not require premiums 
to be paid by employers or workmen, but the 
pensions are paid out of the state funds. The 
law of New Zealand justifies the granting of old- 
age pensions by the argument that it is only fair 
that the upright persons, who during their pro- 
ductive years have contributed to the funds of the 
colony, by the payment of taxes, and to the 
wealth of the land, by their labor, should be 
cared for in their old age by the state. 

The same principle is followed by the states 
of Australia in the adoption of the old-age pen- 
sion system. There is some little difference in 
the laws of the different states as to who are en- 
titled to pensions, but the law of New South 
Wales provides for married persons, but makes 
the pension a little different when a husband 
and wife are both drawing pensions. It author- 
izes that the most that can be paid to each is £19 
and 10s. annually. In New South Wales, under 
certain conditions, the pension begins at sixty 
years of age. In the other states at sixty-five. 
In New South Wales the income must not exceed 
£25 annually, nor the property amount to more 
than £390, 

In Victoria it is estimated that the average 
weekly income during the last six months should 
not exceed 10s., and the property application 
must be under £160. In New Zealand a pension 
is not granted to one except when his income is 
not more than £30 per year, and where his entire 
property is not worth more than £260. About 
the average rate paid is £26 annually, or 10s. a 
week. 

Since the organization of the Australasian 
Federation, the Parliament has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the problem. This commission 
commenced its work in 1905 and has given care- 
ful consideration to the old-age pension law, and 
has already outlined propositions for an old-age 
pension covering all the states in the federation. 

In addition to this, the people are arranging 
to pension the civil servants of the government, 
and in connection with the old-age pension, they 
are developing insurance agencies, reducing life 
insurance to the actual cost and are carrying it 
on through the government’s control. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
MARKET & JONES STS 


AN FRAN 
SAN FRA ale 


FORA BOYS’ SUIT 


Worth $4.00 
Like the One 1e One Illustrated 


| 4% for an Auto 


ragers | 59 


Collar Overcoat. 


Regular $7.50 Values 


E RECOMMEND these garments for their 

style, fit and wearing qualities. Ages4to 

17 years. The values cannot be duplicated in 

San Francisco. They are like everything else in 

this establishment HONEST MERCHANDISE 
at HONEST PRICES. 


$5 DOWN 


Five dollars is the down payment we 
ask on any Richmond Range up to $50.00 
in value. 


We do not ask- you to increase this 
down payment to “cover the cost of 
waterback,” or “connecting,” or on any 
other pretext. 


When the range is in place and work- 
ing right 


The bd $1.00 Each Week 


oOoPpPasiTtTeE AAS ALLISTER. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Hampton’s Dynamite Story False. 

Washington, D. C.—Three of the best-known 
American experts in the use of explosives have 
just testified in this city that there are technical 
impossibilities in the ‘“Hampton’s” dynamite 
story, written by Frederick Palmer, wherein or- 
ganized labor is accused of blowing up the Los 
Angeles “Times.” 

Representatives Nicholls and Wilson, to whose 
expert knowledge as miners the present Bureau 
of Mines owes its existence, make complete de- 
nial that dynamite in the form and manner de- 
scribed could have caused the “Times” explosion. 
Nicholls says: 

“I do not believe it possible that dynamite or 
giant powder could have caused the explosion, 
for it is the rule in coal mines or parts of a 
coal mine involving inflammable gases to prohibit 
the use of all. explosives except dynamite or 
giant powder, or other explosives, the basis of 
which is nitro-glycerin, for the reason that the 
explosives named will not ignite gases; the ac- 
tion of these explosives being instantaneous and 
practically without flame. I have known of dy- 
namite or giant powder being exploded in a sec- 
tion of a mine where gas was on fire, for the 
purpose of extinguishing the same; other efforts 
having previously failed.” 

One of the many inflamed statements in 
Palmer’s article was placed before Director J. A. 
Holmes, in his office in the Bureau of Mines, for 
especial consideration. It reads as follows: 

“With hellish foreknowledge and precision the 
bomb was placed in-the alley between the stereo- 
typing room and the press room, where tons of 
ink were stored. It was set for that busy mo- 
ment at one o’clock when the morning edition is 
going to press. Swift as light following the roar 
and chaos from the explosion, the ink sent its 
spray of flames through the building. Those 
who were near the doors and windows escaped; 
the others sank down with the red blast in their 
lungs.” 

Before answering the question as to whether 
or no dynamite could have ignited printers’ ink, 
Director Holmes turned to a list of what is 
termed “‘permissible explosives,’ namely, those 
that have passed the test of the Bureau and will 
not ignite gas or dust in mines. Here he pointed 
to the California brands turned out by the Giant 
Powder Co.—the source from which it is charged 
the dynamiters procured their supply—and then 
made the following statement: 

“These permissible- explosives, in my opinion, 
would not have set fire-to inks or oils. No, nore 
gas either. A test which would place an ex- 
plosive in the permissible list for mine gas would 
stand as well for the ordinary house gas.” 


Admiral Watt Hits Eight-Hour Law. 

Washington, D. C—As Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction and Repairs, Admiral Watt has ad- 
vised Congress that it would be better to stop 
all building of vessels by the United States Gov- 
ernment and turn over the work to private firms. 

Then Representative Roberts asked why this 
immense difference in cost of construction be- 
tween private yards and Government yards—does 
it cost the Government more for material? 

“I do not think so,” answered the Admiral, 
“the New York yard can buy several thousand 
tons of steel as cheaply as the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company can buy the same amount; 
and other materials at equal prices if purchased 
in equal quantities.” 

“Yet there is increased cost,” continued Rob- 
erts, “how do you account for that?” = 

Then the point of the Admiral’s testimony was 
uncovered, and he denounced the eight-hour law. 
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~ Garment ‘Workers Fight On. 


Chicago—The Chicago Federation of Labor, 
at its Sunday meeting, voted to indorse the con- 
tinuation. of the present strike of the garment 
workers. 

President Fitzpatrick, of the Federation, said 
that not 7 per cent of the strikers had gone back. 

The shooting of innocent men and women 
strikers by detectives, special agents and strike 
breakers, all working -in the interests of the 
clothing corporations, has forced the garment 
workers to plan a series of public protests. 

The first demonstration on a wholesale order 
occurred when the body of Francisco Nogrickis, 
shot to death by detectives, was borne to its last 
resting place. 

Thousands of strikers marched behind the 
hearse all the way to the cemetery. 


Russian Freed and Rearrested. 


Winnipeg, Man—Savva Fedorenka, the Rus- 
sian political refugee, was for a short time free, 
but another trial must be undertaken because 
of his re-arrest on another charge after Justice 
Robson of the Court of King’s Bench had re- 
leased him on a writ of habeas corpus. 

Justice Robson in granting the writ decided 
that the offense was political. The Russian Gov- 
ernment immediately caused Fedorenko’s arrest 
on another charge. There are six charges against 
him by the Russian Government, and, according 
to the Canadian law, if the Russian Government 
pushes the charges, each charge must be tried 
separately. 


Home Rule for Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Twenty-seven resolutions 
have been forced through the city council by the 
Socialist administration calling upon the State 
Legislature to enact a like number of laws giv- 
ing this city the right to own and operate many 
public utilities, among them being municipal 
packing houses, municipal ice houses, and one 
blanket bill allowing the city to take over any 
public ptility without specific legislative author- 
ization. The Socialists want absolute home rule 
for Milwaukee, and these bills are drawn with 
this in mind. 

An ordinance was also passed providing that 
washerwomen who support children under age 
shall be given water free by the city. 


Tampa Jails Union Editor. 

Tampa, Fla—J. M. Gill, editor of “El Inter- 
national,” the official journal of the striking cigar 
makers, has been placed in jail in default of a 
cash bail of $5000. He is charged with con- 
spiring to prevent cigar makers from returning to 
work. 

Union men in this city point to the inability of 
the grand jury te unearth any evidence connect- 
ing Ficarrota and Albano with the killing of 
Easterling as proof of their entire innocence, 
and also showing that the real intent of the 
“business men’s mob” was to break the strike by 
methods of terrorism. 


Life Nothing to Jersey Justice. 

Newark, N. J.—The coroner’s jury of this city 
has just rendered a verdict in the cases of the 
twenty-five working girls that were burnt to 
death in the recent factory fire, because there 
was not sufficient means of escape provided by 
their employers, in which the jurymen declare 
that “whether as private citizens or public offi- 
cials,” no one was responsible. 

Fearful that popular indignation will sweep 
them -from office, the city officials have been 
ordering owners to place fire escapes on many 
factories. But the girls are dead; the verdict is 


rendered; no one is responsible, and the law has 


failed to give any protection to the workers. 
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The Central Trust Company 
Of California 
Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi, Mgr. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 
‘SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 


- Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per 
cent per annum, 


Market and Sansome Streets 
BRANCH 
624 Van Ness Ave. 


Demand the Union Label 
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On Your piitiag. Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco, 
526 California St., San Franeisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 
Reserve and Contingent Funds... 
Employees’ Pension Fund 
Deposits December 31st, 1910 
Total Assets $44,775,559 56 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 e’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F, Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

- MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND. DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Orrick, 


Resolved: 


That I will use the Homephone 
daily during the New Year, and 
save money. 


Better Service at a Lower Price 


BAY CITIES 


HOME TELEPHONE COMPANY 
San Francisco - Oakland - Berkeley 
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CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN EUROPE. 


Child-labor legislation in six. European coun- 
tries—Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Switzerland—is the subject of an article 
printed in Bulletin 89 of the Bureau of Labor 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
All of these nations have recognized the exist- 
ence of a child-labor problem and have attempted 
to solve it by means- of legislation restricting 
the gainful employment of children and by pro- 
viding a corps of officials whose special task it 
is to secure compliance with the terms of the 
law. The experience of Germany and of Switzer- 
land in this direction is peculiarly suggestive for 
the United States, because there, as in this coun- 
try, there is division of legislative and adminis- 
trative powers between a central government and 
the local governments. 


This article, the results of a study by Dr. C. 
W. A. Veditz, is not confined to a presentation 
of the details of the law concerning child labor, 
but discusses as well the relation of the school 
and labor laws, the organization and actual 
work of the labor inspectors, and the present 
extent and nature of child labor in these coun- 
tries. 

In most of the countries included in this study 
the limitations upon child labor are not all found 
in legislative enactments. In many cases the 
laws themselves constitute merely a framework, 
which is filled out by means of numerous de- 
crees, ordinances, police regulations, and other 
legislative or administrative measures. These 
measures sometimes constitute a relaxation of 
the rules laid down by the statute, when, for in- 
stance, the administrative authorities are given 
far-reaching power to set up “exceptions” to and 
“exemptions” from the operations of the laws, and 
exercise this power in such a manner and on 
such a scale as partially to abrogate the law. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, administrative 
measures result in much stricter regulation of 
child labor than appears on the face of the law. 
Austrian legislation fixes the regular age of fac- 
tory employment for children at fourteen years, 
but children of twelve and thirteen may be em- 
ployed if such employment does not interfere 
with school, is not detrimental to health, and 
does not exceed eight hours a day. Below twelve 
years no regular industrial employment is per- 
mitted. In a considerable list of occupations re- 
garded as dangerous or injurious no employment 
under fourteen is permitted, and in many the 
employment of children of fourteen and fifteen 
is much restricted. The hours of labor for chil- 
dren under sixteen must not exceed eleven, 
though for a few industries twelve hours are 
permitted. Night work between the hours of 
eight and five is prohibited for all children under 
sixteen, except that in industries with special 
needs night work is permitted for children of 
fourteen and fifteen. 

The complaint is frequent in the reports of 
the labor inspectors that the staff of inspectors 
is insufficient to carry out the laws with any de- 
gree of severity, and that the increase in the 
number of inspectors has not kept pace with 
the increase in the number of establishments sub- 
ject to inspection. Only one-fourth of the chil- 
dren under sixteen actually in industrial employ- 
ment have the benefit of an inspector’s visit dur- 
ing a single year. A large number of establish- 
ments subject to the law have never, according 
to the reports, been inspected even once, and to 
inspect all of them with the present staff would 
require fifty-nine years. 

A recent Austrian official investigation into the 
extent and nature of gainful employment among 
school children under fourteen years of age in- 
dicates that in various parts of the Empire the 
proportion of these children regularly at work 
varies from 20 to nearly 60 per cent. A large 
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proportion of the working pupils are employed in 
agriculture and domestic service, oftentimes at 
kinds of work which require more strength than 
children under fourteen may reasonably be sup- 
posed to passess. Orphaned children and illegiti- 
mate children furnish a relatively larger quota 
of child laborers than the other pupils. In sev- 
eral of the provinces it was discovered that half 
of the working pupils began work before they 
were eight years old, and a considerable number 
began before they attained the school age of 
six years. 

In Belgium the law regulating child labor per- 
mits industrial employment at twelve years, al- 
though between twelve and sixteen the condi- 
tions of work are much restricted. For an ex- 
tended list of occupations regarded as dangerous 
Or injurious, employment and even presence in 
the factory is entirely prohibited. For children 
under thirteen the hours of work per day must 
not exceed six. For children under sixteen the 
hours in many industries are limited to ten, 
though in the cotton industry the limit is eleven 
and one-half per day, or sixty-six per week, and 
in other textile industries the limit is eleven per 
day. Night work between the hours of nine and 
five is prohibited for males under sixteen, and 
all females under twenty-one years in a list in- 
cluding many industries. 

In Belgium, also, the number of inspectors is 
reported as inadequate, and inspectors complain 
that the fines imposed for violation of law are 
altogether too low to produce a proper deterrent 
effect, particularly in view of the numberless de- 
vices employed by certain manufacturers to .cir- 
cumvent the law. 

o____—__ 

Chicago bakers are jubilant because they have 
succeeded in unionizing the Peoria plant of Paul 
Schultze, president of the National Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Schultze said that he 
“didn’t want a strike in Chicago,” hence his will- 
ingness to talk business about the Peoria con- 
cern. 

. 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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American Woolen Mills Tailoring Co. 
E. E. ERBE & CO., Proprietors 


WHOLESALE TAILORS 
From Mill to Men 
Manufacturers of Uniforms 
109 New Montgomery, Corner Mission, 3rd Floor 
TRY OUR $15 SUITS 


Pl SM 2 hb aed ni cl 2269, Home J 2269 


Charles Lyons 


Loudon Tsilgt 


719 Market Street, near 3rast. 


AN D 


1432 FILLMORE STREET 


Suits to Order.........$22.50 and up 
Trousers ................. 5.00 “ “ 
Overcoats.................. yee is 


Established Thirty-five Years 


| Carries the largest stock of wool- 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
most complete, and the worthiest 
representative tailoring firm of 
home industry in San Francisco. 


Organized Labor Ignored by Our Board of Education 


Against the protest of the Building Trades Council, the Typographical Union,’ 
and the Bookbinders’ Union, and against the protest of the Home Industry League of 
California, the Board of Education discriminated against the Gallagher-Marsh Short- 
hand System, which has complied with all union conditions, and adopted an Eastern 
open-shop shorthand system which our experts pronounce inferior. This inferior short- 
hand system is now being taught at the Public Commercial School. 


How can Organized Labor retaliate against the Board of Education? By follow- 
ing the course taken by the Home Industry League, which passed strong resolutions 
indorsing the Gallagher-Marsh shorthand system as the best in existence, and announc- 
ing its intention to give preference to Gallagher-Marsh shorthand writers in the selec- 
tion of office help. This was done to prevent students from attending the Commercial 
School as long as this objectionable shorthand system is taught there. 

Organized Labor should advise its members to send their boys and girls to the 
GALLAGHER-MARSH BUSINESS COLLEGE, 1256 Market Street, where they will 
learn the GALLAGHER-MARSH shorthand system, and thus be prepared for positions 
in the offices of the members of the Home Industry League, which represents the 


business men of this city. 


It will cost $90 for a nine-months’ course in shorthand, typing and bookkeeping 
at the Gallagher-Marsh Business College, at the end of which time the student will be 
placed in a position either as stenographer and typist or bookkeeper, or both, at a fair 
salary. This is cheaper than to keep your boy or girl at the Commercial School for 
three years. The student should be earning a salary within nine months, and thereafter 
acquiring valuable experience and consequent increase of pay. A three years’ course 
is too dear, even though the instruction be given free. 
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“Tt is an old saying that charity begins at home, 
but this is no reason it should not go abroad. A 
man should live with the world as a citizen of 
the world. He may have a preference for the 
‘particular quarter or square or even alley in which 
he lives, but he should have a generous feeling 
for the welfare of the whole.”—Cumberland. 


Additional holiday numbers of labor publica- 
tions (beyond those mentioned last week) that 
have reached our desk are the “Wageworker” of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, “Trades Union News” of 
Philadelphia, “Building Trades Journal” of Balti- 
more, “American Labor Standard” of Newark, 
N. J., and the “Federationist” of Cleveland, Ohio. 
All these issues were worthy of the occasion. 


pe 


The Fresno “Labor News” has been acquired 
by the unions of that city, and F. P. Lamoreux 
is to be the editor. A board of control of six 
men, three from each council, will have charge. 
Mr. Lamoreux came to the Pacific Coast from 
Springfield, Illinois. He has been associated 
with special numbers of many of California’s 
labor papers, and the “Labor Clarion” wishes 
him well in his new position. 


————$—— 
Job Harriman told the Labor Council last Fri- 


day evening, in an eloquent address, all about 
Mayor Alexander’s suggestion to the unionists 
of Los Angeles that they interest themselves in 
compulsory arbitration. His suggestion as a 
panacea for labor troubles is not original, and 
is looked upon with disfavor by organized labor, 
for obvious reasons. The difficulties now con- 
fronting us could only be added to by such a 
plan as the Mayor proposes. 
—————— 


The Citizens’ Alliance is employing men as 
“armed guards.” Just what its object is remains 
to be seen. Judging from past experience with 
the thugs this valiant body of peace (?) has pro- 
cured, it would be well for the municipal authori- 
ties to watch carefully each step and prohibit 
the onslaughts of professional gun men. The 
Citizens’ Alliance has a record in San Francisco 
that is not creditable to the community in which 
it ekes out a precarious existence. 


ee 
The men employed in the lithographing trade 


went to work on the eight-hour schedule this 
week all over the country. A few years ago a 
strike for the shorter workday ended disastrously, 
seemingly, for the men, but these events work 
out for good. If the men hadn’t shown a strong 
desire for the eight-hour system at that time, 
they probably would now be employed nine and 
ten hours. The employers think they won a 
victory, but, as a matter of fact, they lost con- 
siderable money at the time of the controversy, 
and they now admit that their men were correct 
in their contentions. 
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NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 

On the threshold of a new year, it behooves 
the trade unionist to do exactly as others do— 
look into the future, so far as that is possible, 
and adopt resolutions that will mean the instal- 
lation of consistency. Just imagine that each 
man and woman carrying a union card, and each 
sympathizer, should adopt a set (and keep them) 
about like this: 

Resolved, That I will purchase none but union- 
made articles, as shown by the union label, and 
insist upon the button and card to show affiliation 
with the movement. 

Resolved, That I will faithfully perform the 
duties of the office (i. e., membership in organized 
labor) to which I have been elected. 

Resolved, That I will make it my business to 
attend all union meetings, take an active part in 
the discussions, and observe carefully all signs 
of inconsistency in dealing with the important 
matters that affect my livelihood. 

Resolved, That I will emphatically promise not 
to vote for or support the man or woman whose 
sole object is self-advancement at the expense of 
the organization, whose record is not clean, who 
shirks real work, and can always be depended 
upon to be in the front rank looking out for 
“Number One.” 

Resolved, That the “good fellow” with the oily 
smile will be elevated to the rear when I vote 
for officers, and preference given to one actuated 
by principle, and who desires to see the cause 
advance. 

Resolved, That as it is unreasonable to expect 
a movement such as the one I have the honor 
to be associated with to advance as it should 
unless all participate in its affairs, I pledge my- 
self to live up to these resolutions during the 
whole of 1911 and for the years that follow dur- 
ing my affiliation. 

—_—__$§_g___. 


THE GATHERING OF THE SOLONS. 

Now that the State Legislature is settling down 
to business, and the initiatory ceremonies have 
been completed, it is to be hoped that the prom- 
ises made to legislate for labor will be carried 
out. An effective employers’ liability measure will 
be presented, and, we trust, adopted. There are 
many other proposed laws to be considered, 

It must be remembered that all these legisla- 
tive enactments benefit both the unorganized and 
the organized workers. Too little attention is 
given to this side of the question. It naturally 
falls to the lot of those in unions to initiative, 
because they are combined. The unorganized 
everywhere are unable to help themselves. The 
first requisite is missing. 

Time alone will give the results of the present 
gathering of the legislators of the State of Cal- 
ifornia. A complete reversal of old-accepted 
ideas may be looked for. There is evidence of 
that already. On page 3 we pay our compliments 
to retiring Governor Gillett for his unmanly act 
in appointing an unknown for Labor Commis- 
sioner at the eleventh hour, not that the gentle- 
man selected may not prove a good official, but 
because the selection reeks with petty politics, 
and the daily papers say that the unlamented 
Labor Commissioner who is no more in that 
position—John D. Mackenzie—chose Mr. Grant 
(by means of Governor Gillett) in order that he 
might spite some legislators from his county. 

Governor Johnson has intimated for some time 
that he intended to select a man who would be 
capable of filling the important position. To 
thwart him, or to try to thwart, is an act that 
should even appear to the retiring chief execu- 
tive to be about as small as could be imagined. 
When a man is elected by the people, and it is 
necessary for him to have in office men who are 
in sympathy with his efforts to fulfill ante-elec- 
tion pledges, the continued playing of the old 
game of politics is contemptible. 
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DANIEL J. KEEFE GREETED. 

A banquet was tendered Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration Daniel J. Keefe at a down- 
town restaurant last Sunday evening. There were 
nearly a hundred members of organized labo; 
present. Mr. Keefe was formerly sixth vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
and president of the International Longshore. 
men’s Association. } 

P. H. McCarthy presided, and was toastmaster. 
He welcomed the guest of the evening, and was 
followed in similar vein by John A. Kelly, An- 
drew J. Gallagher, Frank C. MacDonald, Walter 
E. O’Connell, Walter Macarthur, J. B. Bowen, 
W. H. Bemiss, Frank McGowan and Will J. 
French. 

The importance of the immigration problem 
was emphasized by the speakers, especially in 
view of the opening of the Panama Canal in a 
few years, and the difficulty the west has with 
the Asiatic influx. 

The expression that attracted especial atten- 
tion was that this country wanted the best type 
of immigrants from countries inhabited by the 
white race, and that Asiatics should be excluded. 

In his reply to the addresses, Mr. Keefe said. 
in part: “I am strongly of the belief that the 
present Congress will amend the exclusion laws 
to the full satisfaction of. the people of the west. 

“The immigration question is a momentous 
one. It is a burning question not only on the 
Pacific Coast, but in other portions of the United 
States. We have an exclusion law, but it is very 
defective. For instance, Asiatics are admitted to 
Canada upon the payment of $500 per person. 
The Canadian Government gets the $500 and we 
get the Chinese. 

“As you well know, Chinese have access to the 
courts, and, with the aid of competent attorneys, 
they are able to convince the court that they 
were born in San Francisco or other California 
towns, although they cannot tell the street on 
which they were born or lived. 

“We cannot stop the immigration of Hindus, 
because the present laws do not exclude them 
But we immigration commissioners are doing all 
we can to hold down the immigration of these 
people by making them pass a very strict phy- 
sical examination. The exclusion laws will be so 
amended by the next Congress as to satisfy the 
people of the Pacific Coast. I am also quite sure 
that there will be a general change for the better 
in all immigration laws by Congress during its 
next session.” 

a ee 
LOS ANGELES NEWS. 

At the meeting of the General Campaign 
Strike Committee held in this city on the after- 
noon of December 23d, all detail matters pertain- 
ing to the situation in the south were discussed 
and disposed of, including arrangements to meet 
the weekly pay roll of the strikers. 

Organizer George Gunrey gave a resume of the 
general situation, stating that the. Building 
Trades unions of Los Angeles have become very 
active, and were doing effective organizing work; 
further, that information had reached him to the 
effect that the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was crippled for finances, and that they 
were using some of the money sent in as a reward 
for the information to discover perpetrators of 
the “Times” disaster, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association in fighting the trade-union 
movement; also announcing that he would soon 
have a report of all receipts and disbursements 
from June 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910, in- 
clusive; further that an expert was at this time 
going over the books of the general committee in 
Los Angeles, so that a report could be made to 
the unions donating. 

K. J. Doyle has been sent to Los Angeles to 
represent the committee and assist in the work. 


i 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Dooley on Mexico. 

“Gin’ral Diaz’ methods iv governing th’ peo- 
ple is mild, but firm. He submits all questions 
to thim an’ saves thim th’ throuble of thinkin’ 
about thim by tillin’ thim the answers first. He 
coorts opposition, as he thinks it improves th’ 
marksmanship iv his sojers. Whin a Mexican 
feels like criticisin’ th’ Government, he’s per- 
feckly free to do so if he is in Paris and has 
sint fr his fam’ly. Aven if he is an avowed 
inimy iv th’ Government, an’ has told his wife 
that he thinks Gin’ral Diaz’ pants bag at the 
knees, no harsh measures ar’re adopted to’ards 
him. Th’ Prisindint on’y asks him to put his 
head a’gin a wall, shut his eyes an’ listen to 
reason. It is th’ rule iv th’ Government to carry 
th’ last wurruds iv aven th’ most severe critic 
iv th’ administhration to th’ fam’ly onless they 
ar-re iv an incindiyary characketer.” 
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“Safe Shops,” Labor’s Demand. 


The wretched and unsafe conditions that pre- 
vail at present in the shops of the city were 
pointed out at a recent meeting of the Central 
Federated Union, New York’s central labor body. 

Miss Helen Marot, of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, appeared and stated the necessity 
of the Central Federated Union’s taking a hand 
in the movement to put the unsafe shops out of 
business. 

“After a thorough investigation we have found 
that the conditions in shops of this city are just 
as bad as in Newark,” said Miss Marot. 

“We must get right down to business and start 
a movement to get legislation to make it man- 
datory for an employer to have sufficient fire 
escapes. The conditions in the shops at present 
make it unsafe for people who work there. Our 
brothers and sisters may be burned any time a 
fire breaks out.” ‘ 

A committte was appointed to call on Mayor 
Gaynor and request him to see to it that work 
on the planned water tunnel is started immedi- 
ately, so that it may relieve the suffering of the 
great army of unemployed. It was stated that 
if the Mayor refuses to do something for the re- 
lief of the unemployed a big demonstration of 
unemployed would be held in front of the city 
hall. 

* * * 
Slot Machines as Grocery Dispensers. 


The corner grocery in the tenement sections 
of great cities in the United States will be 
crowded out by automatic grocery stores, if the 
formation of a great corporation to install slot 
machine stores in thickly-settled districts proves 
a success. 

The Rev. H. E. Robbins of New York City, 
who was in Cincinnati a-few days ago attending 
the General Episcopal Convention, gave publicity 
to the project. He has recently been appointed 
chairman of the committee of fifty business man 
and philanthropists who will direct the placing of 
the stores. 

Automatic lunch rooms, though not new, form 
another side of the project. The company has 
already contracted with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and Cramp’s Shipbuilding Yards to sup- 
ply food at noon to their 40,000 men, says the 
Rev. Mr. Robbins. The name of the organization 
is the Underwriters’ Company of Philadelphia. 
It claims to control all patents on automatic 
lunch service. Its investment is expected to run 
into the millions. 

“Out automatic grocery store and lunch is not 
entirely for profit,’ said Mr. Robbins. “It will 
really be a great philanthropy. People in the 
tenement parts of the big cities buy in small 
quantities and have to pay the highest prices. 

“A woman who purchases 10 cents’ worth of 
coal gets it at the rate of $20 a ton. So with the 


other necessities: The cheap groceries are un- 
sanitary, and much time is lost waiting to be 
served, especially if a child is sent to make the 
purchase. 

“Our grocery stores will consist of a small 
room with a lot of slots in the wall. If a man 
wants a dime’s worth of cozl all he has to do is 
to drop a dime in the slot and he gets a whole 
10 cents’ worth. 

“So with beans, sugar, coffee and all the rest 
of the groceries, done up in clean packages, pre- 
pared at a central point, and bought in large 
quantities, which explains the big saving. You 
cannot haggle over prices with the slot machine, 
nor do you lose time in being waited on. Prices 
will be from 1 cent up.” 

—_ k & 


From State Board of Health’s Report. 


California’s recorded crop of. babies for 1909 
was 30,882, the entire crop being probably more 
than 40,000. Now the United States Conserva- 
tion Commission says that the value to the 
commonwealth of the new born babe is $90. But 
it is also possible to make an estimate of the 
future value of the annual crop of babies. On 
a commercial valuation of human life the fore- 
cast is made that by the time the 1909 baby is 
twenty years old his parent owners have ex- 
pended on the installment plan something like 
$4000 for his maintenance and education. It is 
also estimated that the 1909 youngster may be 
counted upon after reaching the age of twenty 
to command an average salary of at least $1500 
a year thereafter for forty years. 

The initial value of the recorded crop of 30,882 
humans in 1909 was $2,779,280, or a good half 
million more than the total valuation of the hog 
crop which was $2,200,000 for the same year. 
But while the hog assets represent only 535,000 
hogs for which their owners may eventually re- 
ceive $4.10 per animal, the 30,882 humans repre- 
sent approximately 20,000 workers available for 
the industries of the State twenty years from 


now. 
‘* <e.  Se 


That “Old Saw” About “Woman’s Place.” 


Talking of this old saying that “woman’s place 
is in the home,” there is more truth than poetry 
in the following from the Boston “Globe”: 

“Constant and solemn repetition of the plati- 
tude, ‘The place for woman is the home,’ is get- 
ting monotonous. Statesmen, economists, so- 
ciologists, theologians, anti-suffragists, continual- 
ly emphasize it. 

“Of course the place for woman is the home. 
Nobody denies it. Least of all do women deny 
it. If there is anything that every woman wants 
it is a home. But at the lowest calculation there 
are 50,000 women in Massachusetts who have no 
home, unless a room in a lodging house may be 
called a home. Economic conditions have driven 
them into factory, mill, shop and store. They 
have not left their homes of their own volition. 
And they are not earning a livelihood in com- 
petition with men of their own volition. 

“Tf some of them think that the ballot would 
help them to better their condition and enable 
them to have homes, are they to be blamed and 
ridiculed for entertaining the hope? They may 
be mistaken, but their opponents have not yet 
proved the mistake. They have been forced into 
industrial life, and since the industries in which 
they are so large a factor are influenced by leg- 
islation, it is natural that they should want some 
part in shaping legislation. 

“The place for woman is, indeed, the home, 
but to keep telling her that when she:has no 
home to go to is like advising the poor to eat 
cake if they have no bread.” 

The same condition of affairs prevails in other 
States, and if the ballot will remedy matters, by 
all means let the women vote. 
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HAMPTON’S AND LOS ANGELES. 
By James M. Lynch. 

That is a great story in the January “Hamp- 
ton’s,” the Los Angeles story. Great in its pe- 
culiar association of fact and fancy, of fiction and 
truth, of surmise and reality. Of course, a story 
must be made to “read.” It is up to the author 
to supply that quality, otherwise the story will 
not sell, and “Hampton’s” author sold his story. 
So much for merchandising in literature. 

To those who know Los Angeles, who through 
long years of patient effort have assisted in 
building up the trade-union movement in that 
city, who have accepted as incidents of the bat- 
tle all of the Otis mud and slander, to those who 
have seen trade unionism grow and prosper in 
Los Angeles in spite of Otis, the Typographical 
Union, for instance, which is Otis’ chief abomina- 
tion, from 125 to 375 members, to those who 
realize and have felt the terrible power and utter 
ruthlessness of Otis and his satellites, such as 
these are able to separate the literary chaff from 
the literary wheat, and for them the “Hampton’s” 
article makes good ‘reading. They know the 
facts, and knowing the facts, they can read, 
analyze and digest. It all spells again the fact 
that fair dealing with labor makes for industrial 
peace. 

And they know that Otis and his profit-greedy, 
union-hating compatriots will open wide their 
purses in the attempt to find something, some- 
body, anything, to show that gas did not wreck 
the “Times” plant. Gas is the Otis nightmare. 

= oe 

“CALIFORNIA WEEKLY” SUCCUMBS. 

One of the best weeklies ever printed in this 
or any other country has passed the way of most 
papers and of all flesh. “Inability to secure a 
living advertising patronage in San Francisco 


| and vicinity” is the official reason given. 


The “California Weekly” was well edited, was 
newsy, and in all its variety showed that ideal- 
ism toward which journalism should reach. Its 
optimism was infectious. Its standard was high, 
and consistently kept that way. 

The “Labor Clarion” regrets exceedingly the 
demise of its contemporary in the weekly field. 
Several articles from its columns have been 
printed in this publication. On the labor ques- 
tion it was more than sympathetic, and clean 
politics was one of its planks. A back-bone ar- 
ticle was printed each week from men and women 
who specialized in their subjects. We extend to 
Editor A. J. Pillsbury and staff our best wishes 
for future success, knowing that it was not their 
fault that the “California Weekly” was poor in 
cash, for it was rich in the possibilities that all 
communities should cultivate. 

Se eee 
TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN I. NOLAN. 

A number of members of the Molders’ Union 
assembled in a Mission restaurant on the even- 
ing of December 29th to present to John I. 
Nolan a token of their esteem. The guest re- 
ceived a gold watch, suitably engraved, and a 
locket—both beautiful specimens of the jewelers’ - 
art. Mr. Nolan has retired from the office he so 
long held with the organization, and is now rep- 
resenting the interests of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council at the sessions of the State Legisla- 
ture. At the banquet a number of speakers tes- 
tified to the regard in which Mr. Nolan is held, 
and the gentleman was so much surprised that he 
found it difficult to adequately express his ap- 
preciation of the honor, especially as he was in- 
veigled into handing out some of the invitations 
on being told that the occasion was for an en- 
tirely different purpose. 

The members of organized labor trust that the 
watch and the locket may be carried by the man 
to whom they were presented for many long 
years to come. Such an evidence of appreciation 
makes all concerned feel better. : 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
: December 30, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Machinists—Jas. Bailey, E. A. 
Brown, H. M. Burnett, L. Geissberger, W, R. 
Hagerty, D. P. Haggerty, W. E. Jones, J. A. 
Kelly, E. L. Reguin, R. I. Wisler. Beer Bottlers 
—Edward Horan, Edward Connell, Albert 
Merkh. Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Theo. 
Sampson, Wm. Orr. Metal Polishers—F. O. 
Smith, vice J. Noli. Bill Posters—T. Blanchard, 
vice Wm. Caughan. Carpenters No. 483—Ken- 
neth McLeod, J. T. Greenwood, W. H. Drysdale, 
Cc. A. McColm, F. C. Evans, C. A. Templeton, 
T. P. Curran, Dave Ryan. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From A. F. of L.,, 
notification that 350 copies of the proceeedings 
of recent convention had been sent to Council. 
From Pavers’ and Rammermen’s Union, protest- 
ing against failure to seat Local No. 71 Curb 
Stone Setters; secretary reported he had an- 
swered communication. From Union Man’s Or- 
phanage, San Lorenzo, receipt and thanks for 
Council’s contribution. From Golden Gate Ad- 
vertising Co., stating that they were under con- 
tract with Denver newspapers for advertising. 
Referred to “Labor Clarion”’—From Detroit Fed- 
eration of Labor, stating that Bagley Tobacco 
Co. was once again fair. Referred to Law and 
Legislative Committee—From Social Science De- 
partment, California Club, asking for indorsement 
of bill providing for the erection and maintenance 
of a Tuberculosis Hospital. From California 
Building Law Association, submitting a copy of 
proposed amendments to Mechanics’ Lien Law. 
From J. J. Tobin, requesting Council’s approval 
of plans to revolutionize State Labor Bureau. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From K. Sol- 
omon, again asking that the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union be instructed to grant him the label. 

A communication was received from Carpen- 
ters No. 483 inclosing invitation to their enter- 
tainment to be held January 7, 1911; invitation 
accepted and secretary directed to send thanks. 

A communication was received from the editor 
of “Labor Clarion,” calling attention to an ar- 
ticle by Rev. Wm. Nat. Friend, part of which 
dwelt upon the statements of certain delegates 
of this Council at a meeting of the “Open Forum” 
held recently. In view of the fact that it was 
stated that these delegates had spoken against 
the union label and against the acts of the Coun- 
cil, it was moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to investigate this matter; motion car- 
ried. The chair appointed Delegates Rosenthal, 
Schonhoff and Radebold. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers—Strike still 
on at Tampa; citizens committee of that city 
still committing outrages. Grocery Clerks—Uni- 
versal Stores unfair. Bakers No. 24—Union Bak- 
ery doing fairly well; ask for moral support of 
unionists. Retail Delivery Drivers—Universal 
Stores also unfair to the union. Chauffeurs— 
Wilson & Rooker still unfair. Cooks’ Helpers— 
Young’s restaurant still boycotted. Printing 
Pressmen—Desire union label on all State school 
books. 

Executive Committee— Recommended that 
Council indorse proposed wage scales of Coopers 
No. 65; concurred in. Also recommended decla- 
ration of intention to boycett the San Anselmo 
Dairy; concurred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Asked for 
further time on the request from Everett Trades 
Council to pass on resolutions dealing with im- 
migration. On the request of Rev. C. N. Lathrop, 
recommended that the Council approve of the 
amendment to the first paragraph of Section 2 


Minutes of the previous meet- 


LABOR CLARION. 


of the Child-Labor Law so as to read as follows: 


“No minor under the age of eighteen shall be | 


employed or permitted to .work between. the 
hours of ten in the evening and five in the morn- 
ing.” 

Moved to amend by making it read between 
the hours of 5 p. m. and 8 a. m. Amendment 
lost, and the original motion to concur in the 
committee’s report was carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


Labor Day Committee (Auditing Committee) 
—Submitted its final report and stated that there 
were bills outstanding to the amount of $667.33; 
they recommended that the San Francisco Build- 
ing Trades Council and this Council pay an equal 
share of the bills; recommendation concurred in. 
(N. B.—It should be noted here that this is not 
a deficit; the Councils have deposited the re- 
ceipts- of sale of Labor Day tickets in their 
treasuries, and this Council will clear no less 
than $1000 from last Labor Day celebration, 
after all bills are paid.) 


New Business—It was moved that, in concur- 
rence with the executive committee’s action, the 
Council declare the Washington Square Theatre 
unfair to organized labor; motion carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Job Harriman was introduced to the dele- 
gates and recounted the Los Angeles situation 
and the results so far attained. He also gave a 
very interesting account of the Garment Work- 
ers’ strike in Chicago. 


Receipts—Milkers, $4; Bill Posters, $2; Web 
Pressmen, $6; Stationary Firemen, $6; Carpenters 
No. 22, $20; Moving Picture Operators, $4; Ma- 
terial Teamsters, $12; Hackmen, $4; Paste 
Makers, $10; Typographical, $18; Boiler Makers 
No. 25, $6; Bookbinders, $6; Roofers, $4; Chauf- 
feurs, $6; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; United 
Laborers, $16; Boiler Makers No. 410, $2. 
Total, $130. 


Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $4.50; sten- 
ographer, $20; assistant stenographer, $18; J. J. 
McTiernan, $20; J. J. Kenny, $15; P. O’Brien, 
$10; A. F. of L., dues from Oct. i, 1910, to Aug. 
1, 1911, $10; Woman’s Union Label League, $10; 
A. F. of L., 350 copies of convention proceed- 
ings, $70: W. N. Brunt, printing letter heads and 
receipt books, $12.50; Brown & Power, stationery, 
$4.50; Union Man’s Orphanage, donation, $55. 
Total, $289.50. 

Adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 


(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

With last night’s meeting (December 30th) 
the Anti-Jap Laundry League closed its business 
for the year 1910, and a meeting of the executive 
committee has been called to formulate plans 
for the 1911 campaign. 

The representatives of the affiliated organiza- 
tions expressed satisfaction with the progress of 
the League, especially along the lines of edu- 
cating the patrons of Japanese laundries as to 
the constant danger of contracting Oriental dis- 
eases from the clothes handled by Japanese. 

The secretary reported that four of the Japan- 
ese laundries had been condemned by the local 
Board of Health, and the proprietors forced to 
clean house for probably the first time in years. 

The league has been constantly communicating 
with the patrons of Japanese laundries, and, as 
a result, have hundreds of letters to show that 
the public sentiment is turning strongly against 
all forms of Asiatic competition. . 

————-—-—-<>________~ 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


Friday, January 6, 191}. 
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Hansen & Elrick 
FURNISHERS 
HATTERS 
353 MONTGOMERY 


766 MARKET 
05 FILLMORE 


If You Want 


to help make San Francisco prosperous you 
can do so by Patronizing Home Industry. 

It means more money. and employment 
to all; think it over. 


Lundstrom 
Hats 


deserve your support; they are produced by 
San Francisco workmen; they are stylish 
and rank with-the best hats in the world. 
Our new store, No. 5, will be opened at 
26 Third Street, about September the 15th. 
Help make San Francisco reach the mil- 
lion mark by 1915; you can if you BOOST. 


Lundstrom’s Hat Stores 
1178 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 


26 Third St. 
72 Market St. 605 Kearny St. 


Factory 69-71 City Hall Ave. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


CMemecr S. F. TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION No. 21) 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 
EXPERT OPTICIAN 


3020 Sixteenth Street Between Mission and Valencia 


Open Tues.., ‘Thurs. and Sat, evenings until 8 o’clock for benefit 
of those unable to call during the day. Glasses te order from $2.50 up 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 
The onl w 
LAUNDRY |. 


USING THE 


UNION LABEL 


Market 151! 


Ring up } Home M ISIl 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tiugie? 


. The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St., : San Francisco 


Market 230 

Home J 2300 

135 POWELL STREET 

266 SUTTER STREET 

1453 POLK STREET 

1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Phone us} 
BRANCHES : 
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A FRATERNAL BODY SHOULD HELP. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by the Central Labor Council of Los 


Angeles, and the secretary instructed to forward | 


them to all affiliated locals and central bodies, 
with a ‘request for similar action: 

“Whereas, It has become known that the Su- 
preme Lodge, Fraternal Brotherhood, a fraternal 
insurance society, headquarters of which are in 
Los Angeles, is a member of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association; and, 

“Whereas, The Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association has for its object the open-shop pol- 


icy and the disruption of union-labor organiza- 


tions; and, 

“Whereas, The Fraternal Brotherhood derives 
its greatest benefit from those who toil, its mem- 
bers being composed of the laboring rather than 
the capitalistic class; and, 

“Whereas, Under union-labor organization the 
worker is more able, owing to better wage scale 
and conditions in the various crafts, to avail 
himself of the privilege of fraternal insurance, 
such as is offered by the Fraternal Brotherhood; 
and, 

“Whereas, The organization of which the Fra- 
ternal Brotherhood is a member, namely, the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, seeks 
to deprive the workman of that privilege by 
bringing about veritable wage-slavery, through 
the destruction of the workingmen’s organiza- 
tions; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles, protest most vigorously 
against the action of the Fraternal Brotherhood 
in affiliating with the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, thereby placing itself on rec- 
ord as being opposed to union-labor organiza- 
tions and better conditions for the laborer; and 
further be it 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the Central 
Labor Council be instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to the Supreme Lodge, Frate'r- 
nal Brotherttood of Los Angeles, and the labor 
councils and unions throughout the United States, 
giving widest publicity to same, to the end that 
the Fraternal Brotherhood may see the injustice 
of its course and be forced to withdraw from the 
obnoxious Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

a 

BAGLEY TOBACCO COMPANY FAIR. 

To all City Central Bodies and Affiliated Un- 
ions, Greeting—Recently notices were sent out 
by the International Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, stating that the Bagley 
Tobacco Co., of Detroit, Mich., had been declared 
unfair on account of a new factory being erected 
for their occupancy and use. It is now our de- 
sire and pleasure to withdraw that notice and 
inform you that an amicable settlement has been 
reached between the Detroit Federation of Labor 
and the Bagley Tobacco Co., by which all work 
on the new building will be done by union work- 
men, including the installing of the machinery. 

Please give this matter all the publicity you 
have at your disposal, and oblige, 

Fraternally yours, 
DETROIT FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Alfred J. Exton, Secretary. 
——_ &____——__ : 


“In the morning when thou riseth unwillingly : 


let this thought be present: I am rising to the 
work of a human being. Why then am I dis- 
satisfied if I am going to do the things for which 
I exist and for which I was brought into the 
world? Or have I been made for this, to lie in 
the bedclothes and keep myself warm?”—Marcus 
Aurelius. 
aS ee 

Private family has nicely-furnished sunny front 
parlor for gentleman; bath; 58 Landers street, 
near Market and Fourteenth; rent, $10. au 


In a Portland paper, W. H. Corbett, president 
of the Willamette Iron and Steel Works, adver- 
tises for his firm the products of the plant. He 
concludes his advertisement with these words: 
“Furthermore, it is all done in an open shop. 
We like it. Our men like it. Our customers 
like it.” 

Commenting on this, the Portland “Labor 
Press” aptly says: “Here is a successful business 
man contending for the ‘open shop’ for the me- 
chanics and workmen in his plant and advertises 
it to the world. One would be inclined to believe 
that Mr. Corbett, with his broad experience, was 
merely using this advertisement to get the busi- 
ness of the fellow who has more dollars than 
understanding of the titanic question that has 
one expression in what we choose to call the 
‘open shop.’ But Mr. Corbett, insofar as the 
‘Labor Press’ knows, never talks about the ‘open 
shop’ for ‘big business’ as well as for the work- 
ingman. Therefore, it appears that this man in 
reality is advertising that which he believes to be 
the cure-all for our industrial ills. A condition 
of mind that is indeed sorrowful to behold. This 
fight by our powerful industrial lords against or- 
ganized labor reminds the writer of the condi- 
tion of mind a few centuries back when in cases 
of droughts, pestilence or calamities, children 
were fed to wild beasts and reptiles to appease 
the wrath of the gods.” 


“I inclose copy of our special bulletin on the 
status of the litigation soon to come before the 
United States Supreme Court, by which we hope 
to uphold the power of the courts to grant pro- 
tection to property by injunctive process and, 
incidentally, to have Messrs. Gompers, et al., 
punished for their flagrant contempt for our 
judiciary.”—H. F. Lee, secretary American Anti- 
Boycott Association. 

“There will now be decided,” the bulletin con- 


tinues, “the question of the right to boycott; the 


question of whether the right of free speech can 
be used as a shield for the protection of those 
who would spread the gospel of coercion and 
intimidation for the injury of property rights; 
the question of whether the courts may issue 
injunctions to protect business from ruinous at- 
tacks of conspirators; the question of the right 
to punish for contempt of court without a jury 
trial and the question of the right to defy an 
injunction which has not been modified or va- 
cated by appeal or otherwise. In short, may the 
court protect property by injunctive order and 
uphold its dignity by punishing those who violat- 
ed such an order.” This anti-boycott organiza- 
tion is like all other bodies of its kind. It seeks 
to “reach” trade unions, while practicing all the 
planks in its own platform day after day in the 
ordinary course of business as at present con- 
ducted. 
———— 

“Mary, some of my friends are coming out to- 
night. I wish you would gather up all the um- 
brellas in the hall and take them upstairs.” “What 
for? Are you afraid they will steal them?” “No, 
I’m afraid they'll recognize them.” 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS. BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


OF AMERICA 


MAPK REGISTERED 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wearsone of these 
Buttons. Color: Jan., 
White on Chocolate. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


DEMAND 


| yi. 
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NION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Cnildren can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘LABOR ‘CLARION. .Friday, January 6, 1911. 
WHITE PLAGUE WAR DOUBLED IN 1910. | eet ae te > 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, executive secretary of | |] 48K your Carrier for the Button 
the National Association for the Study and Pre- 


Notes in Union Life 


In the deaths of the past week in union ranks, 
the riggers and stevedores lost William H. Ed- 
wards, Chas. A. Johnson, John McIver and John 
F. Quinn. The teamsters mourn the loss of 
Walter Young’ and John P. Durkin. Joseph 
Kousek of the beer bottlers, Thomas J. Grady of 
the bartenders, and James E. Spink of the musi- 
cians also passed away. 

Tomorrow week (January 14th), there will be 

held in the Building Trades Temple at Four- 
teenth and Guerrero streets a grand benefit con- 
cert for Mrs. Graham and her five little children. 
The woman is a widow, her husband was a mem- 
ber of one of the building trades unions. The 
youngest child is three months old, while the 
eldest is only eight years. The tickets are 50 
cents, ladies free. The entertainment arranged 
is of the best, several performers having volun- 
teered, and dancing will be indulged in. Readers 
are asked to help this worthy cause. 
.James A. Himmel is organizing the jewelry 
workers. He has arranged for a meeting in the 
Labor Temple next Tuesday evening, January 
10th. Some years ago there was an energetic 
organization among these workers, and there is 
no good reason why they should be behind their 
fellows in combining for self protection. 

The discharge of an employee in the Capital 
Box Factory at Sacramento because he was 
active in organizing a union, has resulted in the 
Federated Trades Council withdrawing the label 
from the concern until such time as the man is 
reinstated. This: action was taken on December 
27th. f 

The women of the California Club want the 
- Labor Council’s indorsement of their proposal to 
have the State erect and equip a sanatorium for 
tuberculosis patients. On the receipt of a pre- 
vious request, the Council supported the bill, 
and there is no good reason why the same course 
should not be followed. The poor who have to 
struggle with this disease have a hard time. 
Many hospitals and resorts refuse admission to 
tubercular patients, and there is no place in 
California where they go to stay for treatment 
without the payment of more money than the 
average family can afford. 

The cooks’ helpers have adopted resolutions 
of regret at the death of Andrew McGlone, a 
past president of the organization and a faithful 
worker. 

The photo-engravers have appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange a banquet to celebrate the 
thirteenth anniversary of the organization. The 
decision of the Boston judge was favorably re- 
ceived in the injunction proceedings affecting the 
photo-engravers of that city. 

Mrs. Hannah Nolan is on the sick list. She 
was obliged to enter a hospital for treatment, 
and while she is recovering, yet she is far from 
a well woman. Unionists will be sorry to hear 
this, for the woman is one of the ablest and 
most energetic workers San Francisco has. 

In another column will be found a small ar- 
ticle about union-made bread. Find it, read it, 
and do all you can to help the bakers in their 
great struggle for one day’s rest in seven. 

The “Labor Clarion” will discuss in subse- 
quent issues the bills that the Labor Council and 
the California State Federation of Labor desire 
to have adopted at this session of the Legislature. 
They are all important, and worthy of any man’s 
approval. As we have said before, and it is worth 
repeating, all labor, whether organized or un- 
organized, benefits by these measures, when 
enacted, and in that way the unions are doing a 
splendid work. 

Read the New Year resolutions on page 8. 
They are appropriate at this time, and their ob- 
servance will mean a great deal to the movement. 


vention of Tuberculosis, says: 


~ “During the year 1909 over $8,000,000 was. ex- 
From 


pended in the fight against tuberculosis. 
reports gathered during the last two months the 


National Association for the Study and Preven-— 


tion of Tuberculosis is able to announce that in 
1910 nearly $15,000,000 was spent for anti-tuber- 
culosis work. 


“Probably the most significant fact in connec- | 


tion with the statistics for 1910 is the increase 


in the percentage of public expenditures as con- ' 
In 1909, out of a total of | 


trasted with private. 
$8,000,000 spent in tuberculosis work, over $4,- 
300,000 or 53.5 per cent was derived from public 
appropriations, either Federal, 
or county. 

“In 1910, out of a total recorded expenditure of 
$14,800,000, over $9,250,000 or 62.6 per cent came 
from public funds, and 37.3 per cent from private 
sources. 

“No more significant figures than these, as in- 
dicating the real trend of the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, can be given. Experts are agreed 
that the tuberculosis problem is too large for 
private resources, and that the eventual stamping 
out of this disease demands the co-operation and 
financial support of all public and official agen- 
cies ‘engaged in health work. 

“California’s expenditure in 1910 was: 
$88,000; private, $316,000.” 

ee 
THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR. 

Broughton Brandenburg, the writer, was ar- 
rested in New York State last Tuesday as a 
fugitive from justice, and is now in the Tombs 
awaiting trial on a charge of forgery in the 
second degree. The gentleman is also in trouble 
with the Missouri courts on a conviction for kid- 
napping. This is mentioned in no spirit like 
pleasure, but Mr. Brandenburg is the man who 
bitterly assailed President Gompers and others 
in the trade-union movement a few years ago. 
He charged them with all that was bad, and 
Mr. Gompers handled his assailant without 
gloves. Brandenburg was hired for his distardly 
purpose. He perjured himself for money, and 
his subsequent career is noteworthy as showing 
the character of man used to defame labor’s 


officials. ° 
MEETING OF FEDERATION OFFICERS. 
Next Sunday week, January 15th, the executive 
| council of the California State Federation of 
Labor will meet in the Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street, at 10 a.m. The migratory labor 
committee will hold a session during the after- 
noon of the same day. Those interested in the 
work of the Federation, or any of the proposed 
legislative measures within its province, are in- 
vited to be present, should conference be desired 
with the officials. 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


fi Powell and Stockton 
Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in. America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon.. 
‘MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
Most Positively Last Week 
The Incomparable English Comedienne 


ALICE LLOYD 
That Famous Minstrel Man 
LEW SULLY 
In Conjunction With 


A GREAT NEW SHOW 
Joseph Hart’s Latest Revue “BATHING GIRLS”; 
BONITA assisted by Lew Hearn & Co.; HANLON 
BROTHERS; ELISE, WULFF and WALDOFF; 
HIBBERT and WARREN; ORPHEUM MOTION 
PICTURES Showing New York Police Force and 
Fire Department; Return Next Week Only “A 
NIGHT IN A MONKEY -MUSIC HALL” introduced 
by Maud Rochez. 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


State, municipal, | 


Public, | 


when paying your bill. 


‘Color of Button Changed Quarterly 


San Francisco Newspaper Carriers’ Protective 
Union No. 12831, A. F. of L. 


PATRONIZE 


ONLY THOSE 


NIC KELODEONS 
Moving Picture Shows 


Displaying this Label in the Ticket Office 


It Means to Us What Your 
Label Means to You 


I 


Moving Picture Operators’ Union 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter.Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM.OF aaa 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF CO 


All Office Supply People 


UNION MEN! 


Make a resolution that you will during 
the year 1911, wear ONLY CLOTHES 
MADE-TO-ORDER BY A STRICT 
UNION FIRM. 
‘ Kelleher & Browne have always 
been your friends in the past and will 
continue to be so in the future. 

We make all our garments in our 
own shops on the premises, and employ 
ONLY the most experienced Union 


Tailors. 
SUITS-TO-ORDER 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 MARHET STREET 


— 
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EDUCATION ADVANCES CITIZENSHIP 
By James W. Mullen: 


During the convention of the California State | 


Teachers’ Association last week, one of the 
speakers said, in speaking of school attendance: 
“But the sorrow of it all is the small number of 
pupils that reach the upper grades.” 

The most effective way--to remove this sorrow 
is to establish absolutely free schools by the 
adoption of a free text book law. The good 
effects of free text books will appear in the con- 
stantly-increasing number of those who perse- 
vere to the end. The cost of books for children 
in the upper grades is no small item when pur- 
chased under present conditions, and undoubtedly 
keeps many children out, who otherwise would 
attend. And for this reason alone, if for no 
other, the State should furnish free text books. 

The longer children continue at school, the 
better prepared are they to discharge intelli- 
gently the duties of citizenship. Hence, every 
day that is added to school life is a positive gain 
to the city, the State and the Nation. 

Objection may be made to the system of free 
text books because it will increase taxation. 
What if taxation is increased? Can anyone name 
a more legitimate purpose for which to levy 
taxes? Can anyone name an investment that will 
yield a better income? Is there not an adequate 
return in the increased general intelligence and 
morality of the people; in their improved thrift, 
enterprise and self respect, and the greater pros- 
perity and security of the State? 

The State has made school attendance com- 


the duty of the State is plain. 
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pulsory, and the school authorities prescribe the 


books. that shall be used. . It leaves to the citizen 
no option whatever. Under these circumstances, 
Having made 
school books a necessity by making attendance 
compulsory; it cannot neglect to make them free, 
unless the legislators and the voters desire to 
shirk a portion of their responsibility: Compul- 
sory education and free text books go hand in 
hand. : 

The system of free text books is not an 
expériment. It has been in operation in Phila- 
delphia for more than a hundred years, in New 
York City about seventy-five years, and in vari- 
ous States of the Union for many years, ranging 
from twenty-five down to one. 

A remarkable thing in this connection is the 
unanimous opinion expressed by educators in the 
free text book territory regarding its value to the 
community. They are all agreed that it is a 
good thing, and should be instituted everywhere. 
When once adopted and given a fair trial there is 
never a backward step taken. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the State of .Maine says in this: connection: 
“The only plan that has proved itself invariably 
to answer all the conditions of the text book 
problem is the free text book plan. Whenever 
tested in our State and others, by towns and 
cities, it has been so advantageous to parent, 
pupil and school that it has never been dis- 
carded.” 

Numerous other testimonials of this nature 
could be included in this article, but the writer 
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C SEASON ’S END 


FARANCE SALL 


HAS PROVEN TO BE THE 


feels that they are unnecessary, as the very logic 
of the thing should be convincing enough with- 
out any other proof of its value. 

If the people of California are desirous of 
raising the standard of citizenship, no better 
plan can be adopted for that purpose than the 
enactment of a free text book law. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians... 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
James cilia bgasg 2598 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K. 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ‘2nted for 2 years. 


OVERALLS & PANTS 


“UNION MADE 


ARcow SHIRTS 


Season’s Greatest Bargain Event 


QUALITY CONSIDERED 


BY ANY OFFERING EVER ATTEMPTED ON 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHINGS, HATS 


THE PRICE REDUCTIONS 
PREVAILING ARE UNEQUALLED 


BOYS? an 


YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING 
FURNISHINGS 
¢ HATS 
EXTREMELY 


REDUCED 
PRICES 


PACIFIC 
' CASH CHECKS 


_ . ON ALL 
Sale Purchases 


$40 — $35 Values $9315 


ALL OUR HIGH-GRADE 


Fall Suits and Overcoats 


REPRICED 


$30 — $25 Values $ 875 $18 — $15 Values $| | 25 


now... 


1-4 off—On MEN’S TROUSERS 1-4 off 


=m now 


$22.50 - $20 Values S| 315 


DOW: ckcseiinas adenine 


Cr 


MEN’S HATS 


FURNISHINGS 
NOW OFFERED 


CLEARANCE 
PRICES 


PACIFIC 
CASH CHECKS 


ON ALL 
Sale Purchases 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES OF THE ASSOCIATED 
SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


SAVINGS UNION BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(member of Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco), northwest corner California and Mont- 
gomery Streets. After January 3, 1911, Market 
Street at Grant Avenue and O’Farrell Street. For 
the half year ending December. 31, 1910, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all savings deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. 
A dividend not drawn will be added to the deposit 
account, become a part thereof and earn dividend 
from January 1, 1911. Money deposited on or be- 
fore January 10, 1911, will earn interest from 
January Ist. 


R. M. WELCH, Cashier. 
ET 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 
(The German Bank), member of the Associated 
Savings Banks of San Francisco, 526 California 
street; Mission Branch, 2572 Mission street, near 
22d; Richmond District Branch, 432 Clement street, 
between 5th and 6th avenues. For the half year 
ending December 31, 1910, a dividend has been de- 
clared at the rate of four (4) per cent per annum 
on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Tuesday, January 8, 1911. Dividends not called 
for are added to the deposit account and earn 
dividends from January 1, 1911. 

GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
706 Market street opposite Third. For the half 
year ending December 31, 1910, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate of four (4) per cent per an- 
num on all savings deposits, free of taxes, payable 
on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. Dividends 
not called for are added to and bear the same rate 
of interest as the principal from January 1, 1911. 

GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK, 783 Market street. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at. the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free 
of taxes, payable on and after January 3, 1911. 
Dividends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from Janu- 


ary 1, 1911. 
H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 


BANK OF ITALY (member of the Associated 
Savings Banks of San Francisco), Market Street 
Branch, junction Market, Turk and Mason streets; 
West Branch, 1221 Polk street, corner Fern avenue. 
For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free 
of taxes, payable on and after January 8, 1911. 
Dividends not called for are added to and bear the 
Same rate of interest as the principal, from Janu- 
ary 1, 1911. Money deposited on or before January 
10, will earn interest from January 1st. 

L. SCATENA, President. 

A. PEDRINI, Cashier. 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
corner Market, McAllister and Jones streets, San 
Francisco, December 23, 1910. Dividend notice— 
At a meeting of the board of directors of this so- 
ciety, held this day, a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of three and three-fourths (3%) per 
cent per-annum on all deposits for the six months 


ending December 31, 1910, free from all taxes, and ° 


payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. 
Dividends not drawn will be added to depositors’ 
accounts and become a part thereof, and will earn 
dividend from January 1, 1911. Deposits made on 
or before January 10, 1911, will draw interest from 


January 1, 1911. 
R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
ee td a A 


THE MISSION SAVINGS BANK, Valencia and 
Sixteenth streets; Branch, 2631 Mission street, near 
22d street. For the half year ending December 31, 
1910, a dividend on all deposits at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum, free of taxes, will be pay- 
able on and after January 3, 1911. Dividends not 
drawn will be added to the principal and earn 
interest from January 1, 1911. 

JAMES ROLPH, JR., President. 
pe LAE eT hh 
UNION-MADE BREAD. 

To Friends of Organized Labor. Greeting :— 
After many unsuccessful attempts to organize 
the Latin bakers of San Francisco, the organized 
bakery workers have established a plant for the 
manufacture of French and Italian bread. 

This plant is sanitary in every respect, and we 
are now in a position to furnish the public with 
French and Italian bread bearing the union label. 
Telephone your orders to Bakers’ Union, Local 
No. 24. Telephone Market 3131, Home Phone 
M 3121. 

This*is the only French bakery in the city 
granting the bakery workers union conditions, and 
using the union label, and we respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 

Bread delivered twice daily. 

—_@_ 


The political boss of a small western city drove 
his buckboard at top speed down the main street 
on the morning of election. “Hey, Johnnie!” he 
yelled to his son, “git down in the Fourth Ward 
quick! There’s people down there votin’ as they 
blame please!” 
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Men's Guaranteed Suits 


*15 -520 -525 
Style, Cut, Tailoring and Cloth 
-ALL_PERFECT 


These suits hang right, fit right, 
wear right, are comfortable and 
reliable. 


UNION MADE 
and 86ld by Union Clerks 


5. N. WOOD & CO. 


The Satisfactory Union Store 
Cor. Market and 4th Streets 


The eighth annual report of the State Printing 
Office was filed by State Printer W. W. Shannon 
on October 18th, covering the sixty-first fiscal 
year from July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. In this 
report Mr. Shannon shows that in the seven and 
one-half years since the State started its issuance 
of school books, there has been a steady gain. 
In 1903 the values of school books, outside of 
machinery and fixtures, was $137,671.10, and at 
the end of the last year this: had increased to 
$308,349.93, a gain of $170,678.83 in seven and one- 
half years. As shown by the report, the Secre- 
tary of State was given $12,000 for his. office 
blanks, and $12,000 for the “Blue Book of 1909.” 
The cash receipts for the year were $27,212.45, 
and with the appropriation of $48,075.75, makes 
a total of receipts of $75,288.20 for the year. 
The legislative payroll for the year was $999.45, 
and the State $60,266. The total expenditures 
other than for school books were $113,036.15. In 
the text-book department there was manufactured 
451,986 books of all sorts, and 596,993 books have 
been sold. The payroll in this department 
amounted to $77,978. 

E. P. Simmons, formerly of No. 21, broke his 
neck while proceeding to the poster room of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in Milwaukee on the 
evening of November 22d. The stairway is en- 
closed with a door swinging in, and it is supposed 
the unfortunate man slipped and fell against this 
door, and then down to his death. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs, 

California Saw Works,-715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Ferry Stables, 67 Clay and 925 Front. 

. Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores : 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Boyer were painful'y 


| injured last Sunday evening while walking on 


the Sloat Boulevard with some friends. A» 
automobile ¢ame along behind the party, anjj 
without warfiing the couple named became the 
victims of an unnecessary collision. Mrs. Boyer 
is suffering from a severe scalp wound, a Silver 
comb having been driven into her head, and sh- 
believes that the stiff rim of her hat alone saved 
her from vety serious injury. Mr. Boyer sus- 
tained a broken ankle, and-cuts and bruises abou. 
the head and body. We hope the victims wil! 
speedily recover. 

The 1911 books of I. T. U. laws have arrived, 
and may be secured upon application at head- 
quarters, 787 Market street. 

James Quane of Chico Typographical Union 
paid a visit to the city during the week. He is 
now assistant editor of the Butte County “Ad- 
vertiser.” 

Charles J. Schott of Seattle Typographical 
Union has worked out the theory and practice of 
book imposition by a new method. The custom- 
ary lay-out diagrams are missing from the book 
Mr. Schott has issued. Circulars may be pro- 
cured from Secretary-Treasurer Leo Michelson 
describing the work, and members interested in 
imposition are invited to investigate. 

“Doc” McNeill, one of the “old guard” of 
Philadelphia (1865) No. 2 and Eureka (1868) No. 
21, has been employed in the United States Cus- 
toms service for the past seven years. He has 
the honor and distinction of being the only per- 
son in his-department who passed a first grade 
examination over fifty-five years of age. “Mac” 
says he went into the service with very elevated 
expectations, but never realized his true worth 
till he joined the civil service bread and butter 
brigade. He will be legislated out of the service 
on the sixty-five-year retirement line, with a 
Pension of “nix,” and there is a possibility that 
he may be compelled to again take up the pen 
in journalism or the composing stick in the “art 
preservative.” He is compiling a few remarks 
from his “Note Book on Civil Service As We 
Find It.” 

Harry T. Hammond, editor of the Byron 
“Times,” and formerly of the “Call” proof room, 
had an automobile ride on the evening of Decem- 
ber 2lst. He engaged a machine to take him 
from Tracy to Byron. The chauffeur, Charles 
Marshall, asked Leslie Galbraith and his two 
sons to accompany him on the return journey. 
Near Tracy the machine turned turtle, killing 
the chauffeur and badly injuring the two sons 
of Mr. Galbraith, both of them fatally, it was 
thought at first, although latest advices are that 
they will recover. 

Louis Miller died in Seattle on November 234. 
In former years he had charge of the composing 
rooms of the “Journal” and “Tribune” of Minne- 


_apolis. 


Harrison Gray Otis has contracted with an 
Oregon City paper mill for $2,000,000 worth of 
paper for the Los Angeles “Times.” This is 
said to be the largest single contract ever made 
in the west. 

At the last union meeting the executive com- 
mittee reported that it was expected that in the 
near future the negotiations with the Newspaper 
Publishers over the Sanitary conditions in their 
offices would be completed. Substantial advan- 
tages have been obtained. 

Julius Copp, one of our veteran members who 
has many friends in the job section, won the 
Owl automobile, according to a report turned 
in to headquarters. We congratulate Mr. Copp, 
and hope he may live a long time to enjoy all 
the “joy” rides he desires. So. far as the “Labor 
Clarion” knows, the printer named is the only 
member. of No. 21 who owns a machine. ; 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Courcil—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316. Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 
Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 

Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 
Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 3d 

Mondays, 1524 Powell. . 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 


Capp. 

Hakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Stearnboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and oe Workers, No. 216—Meet lst and 3a 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Beene ae 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 38d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. : 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

oe Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No..483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T..—S. T. Dixon, busi- 
ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 34 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin, 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 1st and 38d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
pte Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 

th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316.14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. : 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 


alternate 
alternate 
alternate 


alternate 


meet 


Wednesdays, 


343. Van Ness 


| Horseshoers—. 


| Millwrights, 


| Molders, No. 


| Painters, 


| Riggers’ 


LABOR CLARION. 


i ars eT BY 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 


ple, 316 
Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 


| Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 


eet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


| Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 


nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


| Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 


Fulton. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 


a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 


| Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 


Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


, Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 


Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


| Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 


days, Building Trades Temple. , 
Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 


i Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 


W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 


| Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 


228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet list and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


| Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 


Building Trades Temple. 
Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 


| Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at Helvetia 


Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
eet No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 

emple 


| Millmen, ‘No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 


Temple. 
No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


| Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 


bor Temple, 316 14th. 
64—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. . ‘ 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 4 


Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


| Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,881—Meet at 2089 15th 


St., St. Helen’s Hall. 


M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Frank- 
lin, 


| Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 


Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Paste Makers—Meet ist and 8d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. ; 
Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 


| Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. é 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. : 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet* Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. ; 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Bust- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. . . C 

Rammermen—Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 


' 14th. 
Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m, 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 
Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave.: 


Protective Union—Meet list Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the PacifiCc—Meet Mondays, 44 
Ea: 


st. F - 
* Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. * 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. - 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. ° 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Rbetionars Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
3 th. . 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th.. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet list and 8d Mon- 
er er Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. z : - 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet ist Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building,: Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway’. Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet Ist and 3d "Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 
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216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Thursdays; 


Teamsters, No. 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet 
. Bryant. : 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
1i a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 2i—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room _ 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


headquarters, 536 


| United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 


Trades. Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 
Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 

Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 
Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 1385 Gough. 
wee the re 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 


Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, 
Hannah Nolan, 
enteenth street. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Dr. Lydia De Witt, new Assistant City Bac- 
teriologist of St. Louis, is the first woman physi- 
cian to enter the employ of the Health Depart- 
ment there. She was instructor in pathology and 
embryology at the University of Michigan, from 
which she was graduated in 1898. Dr. De Witt 
is described as a motherly-looking gray-haired 
woman, who is an authority in her own line of 
work, and, incidentally, a believer in woman 
suffrage. 

Miss Agnes Nestor, secretary of the Glove 
Makers’ Union, who is spending the best years 
of her life in the great battle for the uplift of 
the working girl, occupied the pulpit of Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones in Chicago, recently, and 
preached a strong sermon on “The Condition of 
Women Workers.” She won the congregation 
at the outset, and held them rapt in deep atten- 
tion for more than half an hour as she unfolded 
to them the side of life experienced by the young 
girls and women who wreck their health and too 
often their lives in factories in attempting to 
earn enough by piecework to buy their daily 
bread. : : 

Said the Governor of Colorado: “Woman 
suffrage is responsible for some of the best laws 
‘on our statute books. We’ve tried women’s 
votes seventeen years, and I venture to say if 
the question were resubmitted in our State to 
a vote of the men alone it would carry by—well, 
by a larger majority than I got in the recent 
election, and that was going some for Colorado. 
You hear everywhere the women don’t care to 
vote, don’t you? Say, .I have just one other 
guess on this, and it isn’t a very doubtful propo- 
sition, either. Submit the woman-suffrage queés- 
tion to the women alone, and you will have the 
largest women’s vote ever polled in the State, 
and 99 per cent of the ballots will be for 
suffrage. It’s all a mistake to say the good 
women stay at home and the bad are the only 
ones that vote. The best informed politicians 
in the State will say it- works out just the other 
way. Almost every good woman votes, and the 
bad women don’t unless they are forced to.” 

Miss Mary C. Aldrich is the manager of a con- 
struction company in Indianapolis, and employs 
about 100 men during the paving season. She 
reports that all the men with whom she comes 
in contact in her business, city officials, material 
men, contractors, property owners and her own 
employees, are always courteous and polite. She 
thinks that if they make any difference between 
her and men occupying positions similar to hers it 
is in her favor. . 

Miss Flora Wilson, daughter of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is a pupil of Jean de Reszke. 
Miss Wilson is a painter and a writer as well as 
a coloratura soprano. 


Local 
secretary-treasurer, 


258—Mrs. 
3719A Sev- 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, January 3d, 
President C. H: Cassasa presiding. Reinstated 
to membership in good standing: J. Kunu, Miss 
E. Baldwin, J. M. Leary, J. Seivers, U. Papera. 
Resigned: D. R. Crane, H. H. Simpson. Cards 
withdrawn: E. DeSimone, Local No. 10; G. 
Durschang, Local No. 189; C. H. Leonard, Local 
No. 210; H. A. Ward, Local No. 184. 

All parties knowing themselves to be delin- 
quent for dues, assessments, etc., will please call 
and pay the same at once to A. S. Morey, finan- 
cial secretary, and avoid publication. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held at headquarters next Thursday, January 
12th, at 1 p. m. sharp. Business of importance 
will be transacted. Reports of officers and com- 
mittees will be read. The proposed amendment 
to create a funeral fund will be up for passage. 

The annual meeting of the Musicians’ Hall 
Association will be held next Thursday, January 
12th, at 11 a. m. sharp. Members are requested 
to attend. 

Clarence West, Local No. 310, is 
playing at the Savoy Theatre. 

F. J. Eustis, No. 47, Carl Becker, No. 310, R. 
Kirs, No. 310, J. Vandenberg, No. 310, A. V. 
Olmo, No. 310, J. DeBleye, No. 310, T. H. Hind- 
ley, No. 310, all members of the Dollar Princess 
Company, are playing at the Columbia Theatre. 

The Drummers’ Club will meet at headquarters 
next Wednesday, January 11th. Members are 
requested to attend. 


reported 


LABOR CLARION. 


A. V. Olmo, one of the old-time members of 
Local No. 6, but who has made his permanent 
residence in New York City for some time past, 
is here with the Dollar Princess Company. He 
looks about the same as when last here, and the 
eastern climate seems to agree with him. 

Se gee 
ORPHEUM. 

Alice Lloyd continues to be the theatrical sen- 
sation of the city. No greater favorite has ever 
appeared at the Orpheum. The entire program 
for the coming week will be particularly at- 
tractive. Among the new acts will be Joseph 
Hart’s “Bathing Girls.” Bonita will appear in a 
musical comedy “The Real Girl.” The Hanlon 
Brothers will present a farcical pantomime called 
“Just-Phor-Phun.” Elise, Wulff and Waldoff, a 
trio of German acrobats and comedians, will in- 
troduce many novel feats. Hibbert and Warren, 
unique minstrels, will provide a pastime which 
they call “Colored But Not Born That Way.” 
“A Night in A Monkey Music Hall,” presented 
by Maud Rochez, will return for next week only, 
which will be the last of the famous minstrel, 
Lew Sully. The motion pictures will show the 
workings of the Police and Fire Departments of 
New York City. 

cea ae 
ONE OF MARK TWAIN’S DEFINITIONS. 

It is told of Mark Twain that during a con- 
versation with a young lady of his acquaintance 
he had occasion to mention the word drydock. 

“What is a drydock, Mr. Clemens?” she asked. 

“A thirsty physician,” replied the humorist. 


“The world knows 
men.”—Henry Taylor. 
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|PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET ie namin st 


Our Annual Clearance Sale 


IS NOW ON 


WE NEED SPACE fo OUR SPRING STOCK 
So we are going to offer you wonderful bar- 

gains in DEPENDABLE FOOT-WEAR at prices 

that will compel you to buy. Never before have 

values such as these been offered to the shoe-buy- 


ing public of San Francisco. 


DON’T COMPARE THIS WITH OTHER 
SALES—to others that make offers that they can 
not back up with their merchandise —but this is a 
bona fide CLEARANCE SALE that will mean a 
saving to you of from 50c. to $1.50 on each pair of 


shoes purchased. 


HUNDREDS OF STYLES of BOYS’, GIRLS’, 
WOMEN’S AND MEN’S SHOES GREATLY 


REDUCED. 


Don’t miss this chance—one look at our great 
window display will convince you. 


| San Francisco’s Union Shoe Store | 


San Mmmm 


Friday, January 6, 1911. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Organized labor, in its present form, had no 
existence prior to the eighteenth century, al- 
though previous to that time there were uprisings 
among workingmen in protest against unjust eco- 
nomic conditions. In ancient times there were 
a number of uprisings among the great mass of 
toilers, but most of the workers were slaves. Long 
lists of so-called labor unions are given in ancient 
documents, and stories are told of rebellions and 
social wars which, in almost every case, turned 
out disastrously to the strikers, who were cruci- 
fied by the thousands. 

It is said that Crassus and Pompey alone cruci- 
fied over 6000 workingmen on the Appian Way 
“as examples of the awful blood-wreaking to be 
expected from Roman military justice.” Twenty 
thousand were similarly massacred at Enna and 
Tauromanion. 

The organization of labor under these condi- 
tions was manifestly impossible, and this situa- 
tion prevailed for many centuries. Spasmodic 
efforts were made from time to time during these 
years to form some kind of an organization 
among the toilers, but the records of these move- 
ments are unsatisfactory and very meagre. Oc- 
casionally the curtain lifts enough to give us a 
glimpse into the lives of the working-people as 
they were related to the matter of co-operation 
and union, but, on the whole, few writers care to 
speak with positiveness on this question. 

In the fourteenth century incipient “trade un- 
ions” were formed by workingmen, which strong- 
ly resembled those of the present day. In 1387 
the servingmen of the London cordwainers re- 
belled against the “overseers of the trade,” and 
later the servingmen of the saddlers and the 
tailors took similar action. In 1538 it was re- 
ported to Cromwell that twenty-one journey- 
men shoe makers of Wisbeck had assembled on 
a hill without the town, and sent three of their 
number to summon all the master shoe makers 
to meet them, in order to insist upon an advance 
in their wages. 

In 1741 there appeared an essay in which it 
was remarked that the wool combers had “for a 
number of years past erected themselves into a 
sort of a corporation (though without a charter). 
Their first pretense was to take care of their 
poor brethren that should fall sick or be out of 
work; and this was done by meeting once or 
twice a week, and each of them contributing two 
pence or three pence towards the box to make a 
bank, and when they became a little formidable 
they gave laws to their masters, and also to them- 
selves, viz: that no man should comb wool under 
two shillings per dozen; that no master should 
employ any comber that was not of their club; 
if he did, they agreed, one and all, not to work 
for him; and if he employed twenty, they all of 
them turned out. They further support one an- 
other, in so much that they are become one so- 
ciety throughout the kingdom.” 

pa SE ee 

It is expected that the Sacramento Labor Tem- 
ple will be ready for occupancy by the first of 
March. The date selected for the dedication 
will soon be announced. The exercises will be held 
in the afternoon, and a grand ball will take place 
in the evening. A committee is arranging to 
have the unions meet in the new building. Those 
who have worked so hard for the home are to be 
congratulated on the substantial evidence of their 
ability and earnestness. 

———_@e_——_- 

“The nineteenth century (there was a tradition) 
was to be the century for women. How true the 
legendary prophecy has been! Woman was the 
home drudge. Now she is the teacher. Let her 
not forfeit it by being the arrogant—the ‘equal 
with men.’ She does not forfeit it by being the 
help ‘meet.’”—Florence Nightingale. 
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